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Introduction 

Twenty-two  universities,  including  Trinity  and  Victoria,  which 
are  federated  with  Toronto,  are  reported  in  the  last  Year  Book  of 
Canada.^  Eleven  are  east  of  the  Ottawa,  and  four  west  of  the  Lakes. 
All  the  Western  universities  are  controlled  and  supported  by  the 
State;  only  one  of  the  Eastern  is  a  State  university.  Eight  others 
owe  their  origin  and  support  to  the  Churches.  Two,  and  two  alone, 
are  independent  of  both  Church  and  State.  In  Ontario,  the  middle 
ground,  all  owe  their  origin  to  the  Churches;  two  are  still  dependent 
upon  them;  two  are  uncontrolled  by  Church  or  State,  but  hopeful 
of  sympathy  and  support  from  both;  while  Toronto  combines  State 
control  atid  support  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Churches. 

As  one  passes  from  East  to  West  one  may  see  in  existing  institu- 
tions, survivals  of  the  different  stages  of  University  Development  in 
Canada,  from  the  opening  of  the  Seminary  in  Quebec  in  1663  to  the 
present  time.  It  is  a  story  of  the  struggle  between  Church  and  State 
for  control;  a  struggle  forced  upon  the  State  by  sectarian  strife. 

In  the  beginning,  the  Churches  established  the  Colleges,  the 
State  granting  aid.  Then  when  one  Church  claimed  exclusive 
privileges,  sectarian  strife  led  to  a  division  of  State  aid.  The  bitter- 
ness of  the  strife,  and  the  wastefulness  of  the  system  of  denominational 
grants,  forced  the  State  either  to  assume  control  of  one  college  and 
deny  aid  to  others  controlled  by  the  churches  or  to  repudiate  all 
responsibility  for  university  education.  Before  the  State  reached 
this  decision  attempts  were  made  to  unite  the  competing  colleges 
under  State  leadership  and  with  State  support. 

In  Laval,  in  Quebec,  survives  the  first  experiment  in  higher 
education — ^Church  leadership  with  State  aid.  In  the  division  of 
grants  among  the  four  universities  of  Quebec  persists  the  first  com- 
promise to  preserve  peace.  In  New  Brunswick  there  is  State  control 
with  meagre  support  of  one  college,  but  without  the  co-operation  of 
the  churches.  In  Toronto  and  Manitoba  there  is  denominational 
co-operation  with  support  and  control  by  the  State.     In  Nova  Scotia 

lYear  Book  of  Canada,  1920,  p.  156. 
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in  the  east,  and  British  Columbia  in  the  west,  are  the  extremes  of 
State  paralysis  and  State  monopoly.  In  McGill  and  Dalhousie 
private  enterprise  has  achieved,  independently  of  both  Church  and 
State,  results  worthy  of  the  best  British  tradition.  In  Queen's  the 
national  impulse,  quickened  by  Principal  Grant,  burst  the  bonds  of 
Church  control  and  Queen's  sought,  like  Western,  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  its  community  and  graduates,  the  strength  and  support  required 
to  meet  the  needs  of  recent  University  development. 

The  Five  Periods 

The  story  of  the  development  of  the  universities  of  Canada 
embraces  at  least  five  distinct  periods.  Each  period  is  marked  by 
movements  with  far-reaching  political  effects.  These  movements 
are  reflected  in  the  fortunes  of  the  colleges  no  less  than  in  the  political 
development  of  the  country. 

I.  French.- — -The  first  period  is  French,  covering  nearly  a  century 
and  a  quarter  and  ending  with  the  American  Revolution.  In  it  the 
flickering  lamp  of  learning  in  Quebec  made  darkness  visible. 

II.- — The  King's  Colleges. — The  second  period  begins  with  the 
inrush  of  the  Loyalists,  who  brought  clear-cut  ideas  of  government, 
religion,  education  and  the  administration  of  justice.  From  1785 
their  ideas  prevailed  and  established  British  institutions  in  Canada. 
They  set  up  the  King's  Colleges  for  the  preservation  of  the  British 
connection  and  the  Established  Church  of  England. 

III. — The  Sectarian  Colleges.— Th^  third,  from  the  twenties  to 
the  sixties,  was  a  period  of  strife — strife  against  the  rule  of  the  few 
in  the  State  and  against  exclusiveness  in  religion  and  education. 

The  challenge  to  the  authority  of  the  Established  Church  was 
followed  by  the  founding  of  sectarian  colleges  demanding  equal 
privileges  from  the  State.  In  the  political  sphere  open  rebellion 
against  the  Family  Compact  led  to  the  establishment  of  Responsible 
Government  and  the  extension  of  democratic  control  to  the  colleges 
dependent  upon  the  State. 

IV.  College  Union. — The  fourth  period,  that  of  Confederation, 
witnessed  a  reaction  against  the  strife  and  waste  of  the  previous 
period.  The  provinces  sought  to  compose  their  differences  by  entering 
into  a  larger  union.  This  was  followed  by  attempts  at  union  between 
the  colleges  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  Ontario  and  in  Manitoba.  For  fully 
thirty  years  the  energies  of  the  people  were  directed  to  the  establish- 
ment and  strengthening  of  political,  economic,  religious  and  educa- 
tional unions. 
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V.  State  Universities. — The  fifth,  the  period  of  national  expansion, 
saw  the  national  consciousness  developing  a  sense  of  pride  and  re- 
sponsibility in  the  opening  of  the  West  and  in  Dominion  participation 
in  Imperial  affairs.  The  universities  felt  the  new  impulse.  The 
Toronto  Commission  of  1905-  declared  the  new  faith  of  the  nation  in 
universities,  and  in  recasting  the  constitution  of  their  own  university 
framed  the  model  of  the  new  universities  established  by  the  Western 
Provinces  in  1906,  1907  and  1908. 

Thus  the  universities,  no  less  than  the  political  institutions  of 
the  nation,  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  people.  The  intense  devotion  of 
the  Loyalists  to  King  and  Church  reappears  in  the  King's  Colleges. 
The  revolt  of  the  radicals  prompted  the  establishment  of  Sectarian 
Colleges.  Responsible  government  led  to  democratic  control  of  the 
colleges  supported  by  the  State.  Political  Union  of  the  Provinces  was 
followed  by  unions  among  the  colleges  and  among  the  churches.  The 
growing  national  consciousness  found  expression  no  less  in  the  re- 
organization of  Toronto  and  the  establishment  of  new  State  uni- 
versities than  in  the  opening  of  the  new  land,  the  expansion  of  trade, 
and  the  larger  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  Empire. 

W'hen  the  Great  War  descended  upon  us,  none  responded  with 
greater  alacrity  and  determination  than  the  youth  in  the  universities. 
Through  them  the  nation  and  the  universities  were  knit  together  with 
ties  which  will  hold  while  the  memories  of  the  race  endure. 

The  Five  Types 

The  Canadians  are  migrants.  As  they  moved  overseas  or  from 
east  to  west  they  carried  with  them  customs,  ideas  and  institutions 
which  they  transplanted  in  the  new  soil.  The  School  System  of 
Ontario  reappeared  on  the  Prairies.  The  political  institutions,  the 
churches,  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  old  land  were  copied  in  the 
new,  with  sometimes  too  little  regard  for  novel  and  differing  con- 
ditions. 

■  I.  French. — ^It  was  natural  that  Quebec  should  copy  France.  To 
this  day  the  universities  of  Laval  and  Montreal  reflect  the  French 
conception  of  the  university  as  a  collection  of  professional  schools 
and  as  an  agency  for  the  examination  of  candidates,  and  the  granting 
of  degrees  which  carry  certain  rights  and  privileges. 

In  the  Classical  Colleges  scattered  over  that  province,  students 
are  trained  and  prepared  in  the  languages,  science  and  philosophy 
for  the  examinations  set  by  the  university.     From  these  colleges  the 

^Report  of  University  of  Toronto  Commission,  pp.  XX,  LIII,  LIX. 
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successful  bachelors  may  pass  into  one  of  the  professional  schools  of 
the  university.^ 

II.  Oxford. — ^The  second  type  appeared  in  the  King's  Colleges. 
It  came  from  Oxford.  Its  aim  was  "to  give  a  gentleman  that  broader 
and  deeper  culture  with  which  custom  demands  he  should  be 
equipped."  ^  This  was  given  through  traditional  studies  in  the 
classics,  mathematics  and  philosophy.  "Teachers  and  students  lived 
together  in  the  college  in  a  sort  of  monastical  society."  These  colleges 
insisted  upon  residence  with  strict  supervision  and  naturally  made 
religion  an  essential  element  in  this  training. 

III.  Scottish. — The  third  type,  the  Scottish,  emerged  during  the 
period  of  sectarian  strife.  It  was  more  democratic  and  emphasized 
learning  rather  than  training.  "It  was  open  to  all  occupations  and 
sects  of  religion.""  It  perpetuated  the  Bologna  type  of  university  where 
scholars  gathered  fron\  far  and  near  to  hear  the  great  doctors  expound 
the  principles  of  law  and  comment  on  the  codes  of  the  Romans. 
Where  and  how  the  student  lived  and  what  he  believed  were  matters 
of  little  or  no  concern  to  his  teachers. 

\\.  London. — -The  desire  to  unite  the  colleges  found  a  fourth 
type  in  London,  where  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  provide  for 
students  who  were  excluded  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge  by  religious 
beliefs,  or  the  lack  of  them.  These  students  underwent  severe  examina- 
tion tests.  The  few  who  were  successful  received  degrees  whose 
standing  was  unquestioned.  From  the  University  of  France,  as  recast 
by  Napoleon,  came  the  idea  of  the  examining  and  degree  conferring 
University  of  London.  It  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  uni- 
versity where  the  teaching  was  done,  or  when,  how,  or  by  whom 
candidates  were  prepared  for  the  examination.  This  type  of  uni- 
versity permitted  colleges  the  most  diverse  in  religious  belief  and  in 
government,  the  most  distant  in  situation,  to  conduct  their  teaching 
as  they  wished,  and  yet  to  join  in  submitting  their  students  to  a 
common  test  and  to  receive  the  same  degrees. 

V.  State  University. — -The  fifth  type,  dominating  the  period  of 
national  expansion,  is  the  State  University.  It  does  not  ignore  the 
necessity  of  training,  or  the  desirability  of  residence,  yet  it  is  open  to 
all  sects  and  occupations,  and  it  makes  the  advancement  of  learning 
and  the  application  of  science  to  the  service  of  man  a  fundamental 
aim.  Moreover,  since  it  receives  its  support  from  the  people  it  must 
be  subject  to  their  control  and  carry  to  them  what  they  need  but  can- 

^Universities  Handbook,  Universities  Bureau. 
■•Paulsen:  German  Universities,  p.  1. 

^Lord  Dalhousie's  Letter  to  Earl  Bathurst,  Dec.  14, 1817,  Hind,  King's  College, 
p.  50. 
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not  receive  within  its  walls.  Such  a  university,  instituted,  supported 
and  controlled  by  the  State,  is  in  duty  bound  to  the  State  to  train 
its  young  men  and  women  for  good  and  useful  citizenship,  to  engage 
in  research  and  the  application  of  science  to  the  needs  of  man,  and  to 
extend  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness  far  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  its 
campus.  Teaching,  Research,  and  Extension  are  the  three  forms  of 
its  service.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  combat  the  religious  or  other 
interests  of  the  people,  but  to  co-operate  with  them.  As  it  cares  for 
the  different  phases  of  public  well-being  it  increases  in  usefulness  and 
merits  the  support  which  the  people  generously  give. 

The  French  Universities 

Of  the  French  universities  of  Quebec  I  may  speak  briefly.  They 
have  developed  apart  from  the  current  of  university  life  elsewhere 
in  Canada.  The  Seminary  of  Quebec,  which  became  Laval  in  1853, 
was  founded,  like  the  King's  Colleges,  on  the  assumption  that  all 
education,  collegiate  as  well  as  primary,  must  be  based  on  religion. 

In  Quebec  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to 
determine  the  character  of  that  religious  education  has  not  been 
challenged  like  that  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  other  provinces. 
In  consequence,  the  State  has  never  been  forced  to  assume  control  of 
university  education. 

In  Laval  to-day  may  be  seen  a  survival  of  that  relation  between 
Church  and  State,  with  regard  to  university  education,  which  was 
common  in  the  older  provinces  in  the  beginning. 

The  Montreal  branch  of  Laval,  established  in  1878,  was  in- 
corporated in  1920  under  the  name  of  the  University  of  Montreal,  and 
while  still  in  sympathy  with  the  Church  and  independent  of  State 
control,  has  become  more  secular  in  its  management.  Its  academic 
and  its  business  affairs  are  managed  by  separate  boards;  while  its 
appointments  are  made  by  the  faculties. 

The  Kings  Colleges 

The  first  impulse  to  university  education  among  the  English  in 
Canada  came  from  the  Loyalists.  That  impulse  gave  direction  and 
character  as  well  as  impetus  to  the  movement. 

In  1783,  the  year  in  which  Britain  acknowledged  the  independence 

of  the  United  States,  five  clergymen  in  New  York  prepared  a  memorial 

urging  the  establishment  of  a  school  or  college  in  Nova  Scotia.     This 

memorial^  was  forwarded  to  Lord  North,  Prime  Minister  of  Great 

«N.S.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vol.  6,  p.  125. 
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Britain,  by  General  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  afterwards  Governor-General 
of  Canada.  The  first^  to  sign  the  memorial  was  the  Rev.  Charles 
Inglis,  Rector  of  Trinity,  N.Y.,  who  afterwards  became  Bishop  of 
Nova  Scotia.  Four  years  later  Bishop  Inglis  had  the  pleasure  of 
establishing  first  a  school,  then  an  academy,  and  in  1789  a  college  at 
Windsor,  Nova  Scotia. 

In  1785  a  similar  memorial^  was  presented  by  Dr.  Paine  and 
others  to  Governor  Thomas  Carleton  (brother  of  Sir  Guy),  of  New 
Brunswick,  asking  for  a  college.  This  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
College  of  New  Brunswick  in  1800. 

In  1789  Richard  Cartwright,  a  Loyalist  from  New  York,  addressed 
a  memorial  to  the  Governor-General  of  Canada,  Lord  Dorchester, 
formerly  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  suggesting  an  appropriation  for  a  "decent 
seminary  of  education"  ^  at  Kingston.  The  division  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec  in  1791  prevented  action.  Governor  Simcoe  of  Upper 
Canada,  in  1795,  suggested  to  the  Bishop  of  Quebec  that  he  promote 
the  establishment  of  a  university  in  Upper  Canada.  The  following 
year  he  urged  the  Home  Government  to  set  aside  lands  for  this  purpose. 

His  departure  indefinitely  postponed  the  project.  Hon.  R. 
Cartwright  and  his  friends,  Hamilton  and  Stuart,  sought  in  Scotland 
a  tutor  for  their  children.  It  is  said^"  that  Thomas  Chalmers  could 
not  accept  the  invitation  but  recommended  John  Strachan  of  Aber- 
deen. The  arrival  of  John  Strachan  led  ultimately  to  the  establish- 
ment of  McGill  College,  through  the  gift  of  James  McGill,  also  to 
the  grant  of  a  Royal  Charter  to  King's  College,  Toronto,  in  1827, 
its  opening  in  1842  and  to  the  founding  of  Trinity  in  1851. 

Bishop  Mountain  of  Quebec,  stimulated  by  the  action  of  the 
Loyalists,  approached  the  Legislature  of  Lower  Canada  and  secured 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  establishing  the  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Advancement  of  Learning  in  1801. "^^ 

The  natural  anxiety  of  parents  to  give  their  children  a  good 
education  was  re-enforced  in  the  case  of  the  Loyalists  by  religious  and 
political  motives.  They  appealed  to  the  British  Government  for  aid, 
for  they  themselves  had  lost  everything;  they  appealed  for  immediate 
aid,  since  their  children's  education  had  been  rudely  interrupted  by 
their  departure  from  the  States.  They  abhorred  the  idea  of  exposing 
their  children  to  the  republican  ideas  of  the  schools  which  they  had  left. 


^Hind:   King's  College,  p.  8. 

sTrans.  Roy.  Soc,  1918,  vol.  XII,  p.  96. 

^Universities  of  Canada,  p.  7. 

i^Bethune:   Memoir  of  Bishop  Strachan,  p.  7. 

"Macmillan:  McGill  and  its  Story,  p.  19. 
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In  urging  upon  Lord  North  a  "plan  for  religious  and  literary- 
institution  in  Nova  Scotia,"  ^-  the  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land were  prompted  by  political  as  well  as  religious  motives.  They 
pointed  out  that  "The  influence  of  religion  on  political  institutions 
as  well  as  on  the  moral  conduct  of  men,  has  been  universally  acknow- 
ledged by  the  best  and  worst  of  men.  Experience  has  also  shown  the 
conformity  and  eligibility  of  certain  modes  of  worship  to  particular 
forms  of  government,  and  that  of  the  Episcopal  (abstracted  from  its 
antiquity  and  apostolic  sanction)  has  been  thought  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  British  Constitution." 

"Besides  the  ample  proof  which  the  history  of  the  nation  has 
afforded  of  this  circumstance,  it  has  been  particularly  conspicuous 
in  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  convulsion^  of  the  country.  There 
was  not  only  a  considerable  majority  of  loyal  subjects  in  almost  every 
Episcopal  congregation  from  Carolina  to  Nova  Scotia  (a  few  influences 
perhaps  in  Mrginia  alone  excepted),  but  some  were  found  which 
scarcely  produced  one  disaffected  form  of  character,  whilst  the  clergy 
were  permitted  to  exercise  their  functions.  '^^ 

Doubtless  the  Rev.  Charles  Inglis  and  his  fellow  memorialists 
had  in  mind  what  King's  College,  New  York,  founded  in  1754,  and 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary  of  Virginia,  founded  in  1660  (the 
second  oldest  college  in  the  United  States),  had  accomplished  for  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  British  connection.  In  each,  the  Church 
of  England  had  a  privileged  position.  Its  liturgy  was  used;  some  of 
the  officials  were  members  of  that  Church,  and  in  Virginia  sub- 
scription to  the  Articles  was  required.  Each  had  been  a  centre  of 
British  influence  and  because  of  this  had  become  so  obnoxious  to  the 
revolutionaries  that  King's  College  was  transformed  into  Columbia, 
and  William  and  Mary  supplanted  by  the  University  of  Virginia, 
established  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  an  alumnus  of  William  and  Mary. 

To  accentuate  the  British  connection,  the  Canadian  colleges 
notwithstanding  the  provincial  statutes  under  which  provision  had 
been  made  for  them,  applied  for  Royal  Charters.  These  charters 
were  granted  to  King's  College,  Windsor, ^'^  in  1802;  to  McGill  College 
in  1821;  to  King's  College,  Toronto,!^  in  1827.  In  1828  the  College 
of  New  Brunswick  became  King's  College,  Fredericton,  under  Royal 
Charter. ^^ 

12N.S.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vol.  6,  p.  125. 
i^Hind:   King's  College,  p.  26. 
"Bethune,  p.  109. 

i^Hannay:    Wilmot  and  Tilley,  p.  50.     The  Fredericton   Charter  a  copy  of 
Toronto's. 
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These  charters^®  gave  to  each  college  a  governing  board  composed 
mainly  of  crown  officials — -the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Chief  Justice, 
Attorney-General,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  the  Bishop  and  others 
also,  chiefly  officials.  They  gave  the  Church  of  England  a  privileged 
position^^  with  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  Board,  the  President, 
the  professors  in  the  Council,  the  teaching  of  Divinity,  and  in  some 
cases  the  matriculation  and  graduation  of  students. 

These  charters  proved  a  serious  embarrassment  to  reform. 
They  enabled  the  college  authorities  to  resist  the  attempts  of  the 
Legislatures  to  bring  them  into  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the 
people.  Even  the  British  Secretary  of  State  was  unable  to  enforce 
his  demand  in  the  thirties  for  the  surrender  of  the  Royal  Charters 
of  the  King's  Colleges  at  Windsor,  Fredericton  and  Toronto. ^^  All 
he  could  do  was  to  withdraw  the  Imperial  Grants  and  to  give  the 
Provincial  Legislatures  permission  to  do  what  they  could  to  delay 
or  regulate  the  operation  of  the  colleges. 

Under  these  charters  the  colleges  became  practically  private 
institutions,  although  receiving  State  aid.  A  similar  issue  had  arisen 
when  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  tried  to  control  Yale  College  in 
1763.^^  In  the  famous  Dartmouth  College  case,  in  which  Daniel 
Webster  appeared,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  gave  the 
decision  in  favour  of  the  college  in  1819.  The  power  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  New  Brunswick  to  amend  a  Royal  Charter  was  tested  in 
the  courts  and  confirmed,  when  Dr.  Jacob  retired  in  1859.-" 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the  decision  in  the  Dartmouth 
College  case  forced  the  State  Legislatures  to  adopt  another  form  of 
government  than  that  of  the  close  corporation  for  the  colleges  and 
universities  to  which  they  were  to  give  aid. 

The  King's  Colleges  followed  the  Oxford  model,  though  in  the 
beginning  I  have  no  doubt  King's  College,  New  York,  through  Bishop 
Inglis,  and  the  Loyalists  from  that  State,  suggested  many  things.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  the  great  similarity  between  College  develop- 
ment in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada — a  similarity  so  great  that 
it  suggests  direct  influence  from  the  days  of  the  early  King's  Colleges 
to  the  present  State  universities.  This,  however,  is  unlikely,  because 
the  Loyalists  were  in  no  mood  to  look  to  the  United  States  for  models. 


i«Hind,  pp.  74-81. 
^^Hannay:  Wilmot. 

"Universities  of  Canada,  p.  26;    University  of  Toronto,   1827-1906,  p.   17; 
Bethune,  p.  33. 

i^Brown:  Origin  of  American  State  Universities,  p.  19. 
^''Universities  of  Canada,  p.  33. 
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and  the  Reformers  knew  that  United  States  authorship  of  their 
proposals  would  be  damning.  This  similarity  seems  to  be  due  rather 
to  common  British  traditions  working  out  in  similar  conditions, 
instruments  for  the  expression  of  those  ideals  and  the  realization  of 
those  purposes  which  have  been  the  constant  pursuit  of  the  British 
race. 

King's  College,  New  York,  and  the  College  of  William  and  Mary 
in  Virginia,  reflected  more  fully  than  any  other  in  the  States  the 
British  tradition  in  government,  curriculum,  methods  of  instruction 
and  mode  of  living.  The  first  college  proposed  for  Virginia  was  to 
bear  the  name  of  Academia  Virginiensis  et  Oxoniensis.-^  The  New 
York  College  turned  with  equally  reverent  eyes  to  royalist  and 
ecclesiastical  Oxford.  To  the  Church  of  England,  to  the  Classics,  to 
the  residential  system  and  student  government  of  Oxford,  King's 
College,  New  York,  accorded  the  honour  of  first  place  in  its  organiza- 
tion and  practices. 

The  influence  of  Cambridge,  with  its  traditions  of  Roundheads, 
Cromwell  and  Science,  predominated  in  Harvard  and  revolutionary 
Massachusetts.  It  was  not  until  sectarian  strife  gave  rise  to  denom- 
inational colleges  that  the  New  England  influence  penetrated  into 
Canada.  Possibly  the  "New  Light"  movement,  which  swept  over 
New  England  and  was  carried  into  Nova  Scotia  by  Henry  Alline, 
preparing  the  way  for  the  Baptist  Church  in  that  province,  was 
responsible  for  the  opening  of  the  door  in  Canada  to  the  New  England 
College  teacher  and  tradition. 

Sectarian  Strife 

In  the  "political"  boards  and  the  exclusive  privileges  granted 
to  the  Church  of  England  lay  the  seeds  of  the  troubles  that  afflicted 
the  King's  Colleges  for  more  than  a  generation. 

Doubtless  the  method  of  selecting  the  Governors,  from  officials 
of  the  Crown,  secured  able  men,  well-educated  and  experienced  in 
business.  In  a  new  country  it  was  perhaps  the  only  method  of  secur- 
ing properly  qualified  men.  {Cf.  Harvard's  first  Board  of  Overseers.) 
It  also  secured,  whether  by  intention  or  not,  governors  in  sympathy 
with  the  Church  of  England. ^^ 

^^Thwing:   History  of  Education  in  America,  p.  51. 

^^In  New  Brunswick  every  member  of  the  Governor's  Council,  until  its  abolition 
in  1833,  was  an  adherent  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  the  solitary  exception  of 
William  Pagan,  a  Presbyterian.  L.  A.  Wilmot  was  the  first  Attorney-General, 
1848,  and  the  first  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  (1850)  of  the  Province  who  was  not 
of  the  Church  of  England.     Hannay:   Wilmot,  p.  7. 
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Unfortunately  the  colleges,  through  their  Governors,  became 
involved  in  the  bitter  political  struggles  of  the  time,  and  their  defence 
of  the  privileges  of  the  Church  became  an  object  of  attack  by  the 
Reformers.  When  the  Governor  and  his  Council  resisted  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  Assembly,  upon  his  prerogatives,  the  college  sympathized 
with  His  Honour.  When  the  Bishop  was  threatened  with  the  loss 
of  the  Clergy  Reserves,  he  naturally  expected  protection  from  the 
Governor  and  his  Council.  The  Governor  and  the  Bishop  became 
identified  with  the  college  and  drew  upon  it  not  a  little  of  the  fire 
intended  for  them. 

Again  and  again  a  little  yielding  by  the  Governor  or  the  Bishop 
might  have  permitted  the  college  to  escape.  Ecclesiastical  bigotry 
called  Dalhousie  into  being  and  twice  prevented  its  union  with 
King's,  and  the  beginning  of  a  University  of  Nova  Scotia.  The 
stubbornness  of  Dr.  Bethune,  pupil  of  Dr.  Strachan,  delayed  the 
development  of  McGill  for  more  than  a  decade.  The  ability,  in- 
tolerance and  energy  of  Bishop  Strachan  exposed  King's  College, 
Toronto,  to  a  storm  of  sectarian  abuse  that  led  to  the  establishment  of 
denominational  colleges  and  delayed  the  establishment  of  a  national 
university  for  sixty  years — until  1887.  Nevertheless,  his  vision, 
energy  and  enthusiasm  for  learning  were  responsible  for  the  beginning 
of  both  McGill  and  Toronto. 

The  colleges  suffered  more  from  the  claims  of  the  Church  of 
England  for  exclusive  privileges  than  they  did  from  the  political 
character  of  their  boards.  The  Church  claimed  a  controlling  voice  in 
the  governing  boards,  requiring  the  President  to  be  a  member  of  that 
Church,  and  the  professors  and  students  to  subscribe  to  the  XXXIX 
Articles.  The  use  of  the  Liturgy  in  college  services  was  also  pre- 
scribed. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  subscription  to  the  XXXIX  Articles 
was  also  required  by  the  old  Virginian  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
which  had  been  fashioned  in  the  likeness  of  Edinburgh.  Thwing 
declares  that  the  purpose  of  the  subscription  to  this  college  was 
"rather  to  promote  loyalty  to  the  home  government"  than  ortho- 
doxy .^^ 

The  disclosed  political  purpose  of  the  memorial  to  Lord  North, 
on  behalf  of  a  college  in  Nova  Scotia,  suggests  a  similar  belief  with 
regard  to  the  King's  Colleges.  Judge  Croke,  in  his  protest  against 
the  abrogation  of  the  objectionable  statutes  of  King's  College,  Nova 
Scotia,  said:  "I  do  hereby  express  my  disapprobation  of  the  repeal 
of  the  said  two  statutes  as  injurious  to  the  interests  of  true  religion  in 
^'Thwing,  p.  60. 
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general,  of  the  Church  of  England  in  particular,  and  from  the  connec- 
tion which  exists  between  them  to  His  Majesty's  Government  and  the 
British  Constitution."  -'* 

The  founders  of  King's  College  in  New  York  declared  that 
"There  was  no  intention  to  impose  on  the  scholars  the  peculiar  tenets 
of  any  particular  sect  of  Christians."  ^^  It  was  otherwise  with  the 
early  governors  of  King's  College,  Nova  Scotia.  Judge  Croke,  a 
graduate  of  Oxford,  an  able  and  bigoted  "Tory  of  the  Old  School," 
prevailed  upon  the  Board  to  follow  Oxford  and  pass  these  objectionable 
statutes. 

"No  member  of  the  university  shall  frequent  the  Romish  mass 
or  the  meeting-houses  of  the  Presbyterians,  Baptists  or  Methodists, 
or  the  conventicles  or  places  of  worship  of  any  dissenters  from  the 
Church  of  England,  or  whose  divine  services  shall  not  be  performed 
according  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  or  shall  be  present 
at  any  rebellious  or  seditious  meetings."  "No  degree  shall  be  con- 
ferred till  the  candidate  shall  have  subscribed  to  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles  and  the  Three  Articles  of  the  Thirty-Ninth  Canon  of  the 
Synod  held  in  London  in  1603."  ^'^  This  was  passed  in  1802  in  spite 
of  the  protests  of  Bishop  Inglis,  who  knew  what  had  happened  in 
New  York  and  New  England. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  such  extreme  views  should 
find  favour  with  the  Loyalists  who  had  suffered  so  much  for  their 
King  and  Church;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  imagine  the  resentment  of 
three-fourths  of  the  people  who  were  excluded  from  a  college  for  which 
they  were  taxed. 

A  long  and  bitter  fight  led  to  a  modification  of  the  statutes  of  the 
Windsor  College.  At  first,  subscription  to  the  XXXIX  Articles 
was  postponed  until  graduation,  then  abolished.  The  students  were 
free  to  attend  such  religious  exercises  as  their  parents  wished,  but 
were  required  to  be  instructed  in  religion  and  were  strictly  supervised 
while  in  college.  Tests  for  professors  were  withdrawn,  except  for 
Professors  of  Divinity,  but  until  the  end  the  President  was  required 
to  be  a  Clergyman  in  Holy  Orders  and  the  control  of  the  Governing 
Board  was  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  members  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

Bishop  Strachan  was  not  so  thoroughgoing  as  Judge  Croke. 
Subscription  to  the  XXXIX  Articles  was  not  required  of  the  students 
or  graduates  of  King's  College,  Toronto,  but  the  Church  of  England 

2^Hind,  p.  45. 

^^Thwing,  p.  116. 

2«Life  of  Thomas  McCulloch,  p.  39. 
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was  given  a  dominating  place  in  the  Governing  Board;  the  Bishop 
was  Visitor,  the  Archdeacon,  President,  and  the  Professors  constituting 
the  Council  were  to  be  members  of  that  Church,-^  and,  worst  of  all, 
the  large  endowment  of  lands  and  the  provincial  and  imperial  grants 
were  thus  in  the  service  of  one  Church. 

The  radicalism  of  Canada  first  spoke  through  Scotsmen — • 
McCulloch  and  Mortimer  in  Nova  Scotia,-^  Glennie  in  New  Bruns- 
wick-^ and  Gourlay  in  Upper  Canada.^"  As  in  the  United  States,  the 
Presbyterians  bitterly  resented  the  claims  of  the  Church  of  England, 
for  they  too  claimed  the  rights  of  establishment.  McCulloch,  though 
a  member  of  a  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  that  had  seceded 
fiom  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  before  the  Disruption,  had 
a  good  educational  reason  for  his  attack.  Pictou  Academy,  which  he 
had  founded,  was  a  suppliant  for  a  grant.  The  Assembly  favoured 
the  grant;  the  Governor  and  Council  resisted.  Religion,  as  well  as 
politics,  entered  into  this  struggle  of  thirty  years,  which  culminated 
in  the  attainment  of  Responsible  Government  in  1848. 

Lord  Dalhousie,  a  Scotsman,  the  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  was 
the  first  to  express  in  action  his  protest  against  the  exclusiveness  of 
King's  College,  Windsor.  Over  £11,000  had  been  collected  as  duties 
by  the  British  when  they  held  the  port  of  Castine  in  Maine  during  the 
war  of  1812.  Lord  Dalhousie  decided  to  recommend  that  these  funds 
be  used  for  educational  purposes.  In  his  letter  to  Lord  Bathurst, 
December  11,  1817,  he  says:  "I  formerly  thought  that  it  might  be 
applied  to  the  removal  of  King's  College  to  a  situation  here  more 
within  our  reach;  but  I  am  better  informed  now,  and  I  find  that  if 
that  College  were  in  Halifax  it  is  open  to  those  only  who  live  within 
its  walls  and  observe  strict  College  rules  and  terms.  ...  It  has 
occurred  to  me  that  the  procuring  of  a  College  on  the  same  plan  and 
principle  as  that  of  Edinburgh,  is  an  object  more  likely  than  any 
other  I  can  think  of  to  prove  immediately  beneficial  to  this  young 
country.  .  .  .  These  classes  are  open  to  all  sects  of  religion. "^^ 
His  recommendation  was  adopted  in  1818  and  the  building  of  Dal- 
housie College  begun  in  1820.  The  college  had  as  Governors  officials 
who  were  more  interested  in  King's.  It  remained  unopened  for 
twenty  years — until  McCulloch  was  transferred  from  Pictou  to  it  in 
1838. 

2'University  of  Toronto,  1827-1906,  p.  12. 
28Life  of  Thomas  McCulloch. 
"Glennie,  Hannay:   Wilmot. 

^''Bethune:  Strachan,  c.  7;  Wallace:  Family  Compact,  c.  3;  Kingsford,  vol.  LX, 
pp.  207-239. 

'iHind,  p.  50. 
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The  opening  of  Dalhousie  and  the  transfer  of  McCulIoch  to  its 
Presidency,  instead  of  quieting  sectarian  animosities,  led  to  a  greater 
outburst  than  ever.^^ 

It  seems  that  three  professors  were  to  be  appointed — -McCulloch 
to  the  Chair  of  Philosophy,  MacKintosh  to  the  Chair  of  Mathematics, 
and  another  to  the  Chair  of  Classics.  Crawley,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  had  joined  the  Baptists,  a 
man  admittedly  well  qualified,  had  applied  to  the  Governors  for  the 
appointment.  Three  Governors  only  were  active — -the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Colin  Campbell,  C.  W.  Wallace,  son  of  a  former  treasurer, 
and  S.  G.  W.  Archibald,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly.  Archibald 
and  another  promised  support  and  Crawley  and  his  friends  felt  assured 
of  appointment  a  short  time  before  the  meeting  of  the  Board.  But 
in  the  interval  it  was  represented  to  the  Governor  (a  brave  soldier, 
as  the  Indian  Mutiny  showed,  but  a  poor  statesman)  that  McCulloch 
was  a  Seceder  and  a  well-known  Reformer;  that  Crawley  was  also 
a  Dissenter  and  that  between  them  they  would  control  the  college 
to  the  detriment  of  established  religion  and  the  government  of  the 
province.  Political  considerations,  reinforced  by  religious,  prompted 
the  Governor  and  Wallace  to  reject  Crawley  and  appoint  another. 
They  gave  as  a  reason  that  Dalhousie  was  by  the  founder  intended 
to  be  like  Edinburgh,  and  that  in  Edinburgh  only  members  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  were  professors. 

Disastrous  effects  soon  became  apparent.  Acadia  College  was 
established  by  the  Baptists  and  each  sect  felt  in  duty  bound  to  do 
likewise.  Nova  Scotia  to-day  has  within  its  borders  eight  or  nine 
institutions  with  degree  conferring  powers,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  Congregationalist  and  the  two  Presbyterian 
Colleges,  and  the  Medical  School,  which  Dalhousie  has  absorbed. 
Mt.  Allison  University,  at  Sackville,  N.B.,  also  renders  service  to 
Nova  Scotia.  This  epidemic  of  Sectarianism  has  blighted  university 
education  for  a  century  in  a  province  with  a  capacity  to  emulate  old 
Scotland. 

It  is  well  to  remember  the  year  of  this  misfortune — ^1838.  The 
political  passions  of  the  time  had  burst  forth  in  the  Rebellion  of  1837. 
In  the  religious  and  educational  spheres,  passions  were  running  almost 
as  high. 

Ontario  fared  no  better  than  Nova  Scotia.  The  amendment  of 
the  Royal  Charter  of  King's  College  in  1837  had  come  too  late. 
Within  a  year  or  two  of  its  opening  in  1842,  Victoria  College  was 

32Dalhousie  Gazette,  vol.  35,  pp.  137-140. 
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opened  at  Cobourg,  Queen's  and  Regiopolis  in  Kingston  and  Knox 
in  Toronto.     For  over  forty  years  there  was  unceasing  strife. 

The  attainment  of  Responsible  Government  in  1848  gave  the 
people  control  of  the  college  as  well  as  of  the  government.  In  1849 
Robert  Baldwin  amended  the  Charter  of  King's  College,  removing  all 
trace  of  ecclesiastical  domination.  At  once  the  State  college  was 
assailed  with  the  charge  of  "godlessness."  Even  the  colleges,  which 
had  been  attacking  because  of  Anglican  exclusiveness,  now  sym- 
pathized with  Bishop  Strachan,  who  had  founded  Trinity  in  protest,^' 
and  justified  his  action  by  branding  the  State's  college  as  "godless." 
The  Baldwin  Act  was  amended  to  meet  this  criticism. 

The  strife  between  sects  became  a  strife  between  sectarianism  and 
non-sectarianism.  Toronto,  McGill  and  Dalhousie  were  reproached 
for  their  supposed  "godlessness."  Their  sectarian  rivals  were  branded 
as  "narrow."  It  was  claimed  that  where  dogmatic  instruction  in 
Theology  could  not  be  given,  there  no  development  in  Christian 
character  could  take  place.  Only  the  denominational  college  could 
surround  the  growing  youth  with  those  Christian  influences  so  neces- 
sary to  the  growth  of  virtue.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "narrow" 
denominational  college  was  supposed  to  be  hostile  to  intellectual 
liberty,  and  to  the  untrammelled  pursuit  of  truth  by  Science.  This 
conflict  and  these  suspicions  persisted  well  into  the  next  century, 
although  Toronto  recognized  Religious  Knowledge  in  its  curriculum 
and  McGill  and  Dalhousie  welcomed  Theological  colleges  to  affiliation 
and  places  on  the  campus.  In  the  western  State  universities  affiliated 
theological  colleges  have  accepted  places  on  the  university  campus 
and  an  important  part  in  university  life. 

A  new  spirit  with  greater  faith  in  education  and  a  greater  desire 
to  serve  all  was  manifesting  itself  throughout  the  provinces.  William 
Dawson,  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Nova  Scotia,  was  awakening 
the  people.  Egerton  Rj^erson  was  fighting  for  educational  reform 
in  Ontario.  He  and  Dawson  were  appointed  on  a  commission  to 
advise  the  Government  of  New  Brunswick  what  to  do  with  their 
King's  College,  which  had  fallen  short  of  public  expectations. 
They  recommended  its  transformation  into  a  University  of  New 
Brunswick,  to  be  controlled  by  the  State  and  assisted  to  give  greater 
service  by  exploring  the  resources  of  the  province  and  making  greater 
provisions  for  the  sciences  and  modern  languages  in  the  College 
curriculum.  This  was  done  in  1859.  In  1855  Dawson  began  the 
great  task  of  revivifying  and  reconstructing  McGill  into  one  of  the 
great  Science  Schools  of  the  Empire.  The  new  spirit  of  Science  which 
''Bethune:   Memoir  of  Bishop  Strachan. 
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he  introduced  into  McGill  had  already  received  recognition  in  Toronto. 
Where  New  Chairs  in  Agriculture,  Physics,  Geology,  Natural  History, 
Engineering,  History,  English  and  Modern  Languages,  had  been 
established  and  applications  received  from  able  and  distinguished  grad- 
uates of  British  universities.^''  Huxley  and  Tyndall  were  among  the 
number. 

The  State  aid  which  the  K^ing's  Colleges  received  was  always  an 
object  of  attack.  Naturally  the  denominations  demanded  a  share  of 
State  aid  for  their  colleges.  In  Nova  Scotia,  Pictou  Academy  received 
a  grant  in  1819  and  thereafter,  with  varying  success,  applied  each 
year  for  aid.  In  1845  the  principle  of  denominational  grants  was 
adopted  by  Nova  Scotia,^^  and  until  1881  the  system  was  continued, 
though  modified  from  time  to  time  to  escape  undue  sectarian  pressure. 
In  Ontario  the  denominational  grants  were  discontinued  in  1868.^^ 
They  seem  to  have  been  begun  in  the  forties.  These  grants  led  to  the 
multiplication  of  recipients  of  grants — eight  or  nine  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  as  many  more  in  Ontario.  The  basis  of  the  distribution  varied 
from  a  fixed  sum  for  each  institution,  without  respect  to  work,  needs 
or  rank,  to  so  much  per  capita  for  each  denomination  distributed  as 
they  wished;  or  to  a  pro  rata  amount  determined  by  the  number  of 
students  and  character  of  work. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  disgust  and  intense  dissatisfaction  developed 
over  these  sops  to  sectarianism,  which  bred  strife  ana  embarrassed 
education  by  multiplying  divisions  and  preventing  the  extinction  of 
the  unfit  and  useless. 

College  Union 

Union  was  advocated  as  a  panacea  for  the  ills  of  the  body  politic. 
The  Union  of  the  Canadas  in  1841,  of  the  Provinces  in  1867,  was 
reflected  in  attempts  to  unite  the  colleges  and  so  escape  the  bitterness, 
the  waste  and  inefficiency  of  sectarian  competition  in  educational 
and  in  religious  matters.  In  Ontario  the  spirit  of  union  was  more 
effective  than  in  Nova  Scotia.  Union  of  the  Canadas,  Confederation 
of  the  Provinces,  were  reflected  in  the  National  Unions  of  the  Presby- 
terians in  1875,  of  the  Methodists  in  1884,  and  in  the  projected  college 
unions  of  1843,  the  unions  in  the  Universities  of  Halifax  and  Winni- 
peg in  1876,  and  in  the  Toronto  Federation  of  the  Universities  in  1887. 

In  Nova  Scotia  several  attempts  at  union  of  the  colleges  were 

made,  but  with  minor  results.     In  all  of  these  attempts  Dalhousie 

'^University  of  Toronto,  pp.  35,  107. 

'"Dalhousie  Gazette,  vol.  35,  p.  171. 

'^Hodgins:  Schools  and  Colleges  of  Ontario,  vol.  3,  p.  25. 
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University  played  a  prominent,  and  with  one  exception  a  friendly, 
part.  In  the  largest  and  most  promising  of  all,  the  University  of 
Halifax,  Dalhousie  reversed  her  usual  role  and  played  the  part  of 
destructive  critic. 

Union  was  first  proposed  between  King's  and  Dalhousie  in  1823, 
and  union  between  these  colleges  has  been  seriously  considered  at  least 
five  times  within  the  century.  It  would  be  wearisome  to  restate  the 
proposals  and  to  repeat  the  arguments  for  and  against.  Governor 
Kempt  suggested  union  after  the  Dalhousie  building  had  been  erected, 
but  before  it  was  opened.  Dalhousie  had  the  building  and  the 
advantage  of  location,  but  needed  a  charter,  staff  and  students. 
These  King's  had,  but  needed  funds  for  buildings  and  a  better  location. 
Both  needed  more  funds  and  the  united  support  of  the  Province. 
Terms  were  drafted  and  submitted  to  the  Board  of  King's.  They 
failed  to  receive  approval  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  Chief  Justice 
Blowers,  who  declared  that  the  removal  of  King's  from  Windsor  and 
the  abandonment  of  the  Royal  Charter  involved  a  "breach  of  trust  in 
which  a  present  and  acknowledged  good  was  to  be  sacrificed  for 
uncertain  and  future  advantage."" 

A  second  attempt,  extending  over  seven  years,  met  with  no  better 
success,  though  it  originated  with  a  despatch  from  Sir  George  Murray, 
Secretary  of  State  in  1832.  Two  years  later  Lord  Goderich  followed 
with  an  announcement  of  the  termination  of  the  Imperial  Grant. 
In  1833  Lord  Stanley  renewed  the  suggestion,  and  in  1835  Lord 
Glenelg  asked  for  the  surrender  of  the  Royal  Charter.  The  Bishop 
and  the  Legislative  Council,  which  was  then  engaged  in  a  bitter 
controversy  over  the  grant  to  Pictou  Academy,  protested  and  invoked 
the  veto  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  They  succeeded,  and  for 
well-nigh  half  a  century  the  union  of  King's  and  Dalhousie  ceased  to 
be  a  living  issue. 

Fifty  years  later,  in  1885,  Confederation  of  King's  with  Dal- 
housie was  again  before  the  King's  Board  and  again  the  Royal  Charter 
and  lockl  feeling  defeated  the  proposal  to  remove  it  from  Windsor  to 
Halifax. 

A  fourth  attempt  was  made  in  1901.^^  Meetings  were  held  and 
negotiations  advanced  to  the  preparation  of  an  Act  for  a  Maritime 
University.  In  it  King's  and  Dalhousie  were  to  have  an  equal  voice, 
though  Dalhousie  was  to  surrender  its  name  charter  and  property, 
without  reserve,   to  the  new  university,  while   King's  retained   its 

"Hind,  pp.  60-81. 

^^King's   College,    Windsor,    College   Federation,    Pamphlet   with    Report    to 
Diocesan  Synods,  June,  1902. 
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Royal  Charter  intact  except  with  respect  to  the  conferring  of  degrees. 
It  also  retained  its  trust  funds  and  kept  its  ordinary  funds  separate, 
though  permitting  their  revenue  to  go  to  the  common  chest.  Yet 
again  Windsor  and  the  Royal  Charter  interposed  their  veto. 

A  fifth  attempt  was  initiated  by  King's,  twenty  years  later,  when 
King's  had  almost  reached  the  portals  of  extinction  and  Dalhousie 
had  increased  fivefold.  Equally  generous  were  Dalhousie's  proposals 
and  equally  timid  and  hopeless  were  the  decisions  of  King's.  A 
retired  situation,  a  Royal  Charter  and  an  ancient  tradition  are  insecure 
supports  for  an  impoverished  college  at  a  time  when  university  educa- 
tion requires  hiuidreds  of  thousands,  where  tens  of  thousands  sufficed 
two  decades  before. 

Within  a  year  the  question  of  College  Union  was  reopened  by 
the  proposals  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  advancement  of 
Teaching. 

Dalhousie  College  was  more  fortunate  in  other  ventures.  The 
Arts  department  of  Gorham  College,  established  by  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  at  Liverpool,  N.S.,  was  transferred  to  Dalhousie  in  1856, 
"with  a  view  to  the  furtherance  of  the  establishment  of  a  Provincial 
University."  The  transfer  failed  to  bring  the  college  to  the  standing 
of  a  university.  One  of  the  Congregational  professors,  Dr.  Cornish, 
followed  Principal  Dawson  to  Montreal  and  served  under  him  in  the 
new  McGill. 

More  fortunate  was  Dalhousie  in  1863,  when  the  two  great 
political  rivals,  Joseph  Howe  and  Charles  Tupper,  joined  in  blessing 
the  project  to  reorganize  Dalhousie  with  the  co-operation  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  and  to  establish  a  university 
non-sectarian  in  character  and  independent  in  government.  With 
George  Grant  and  Allan  Pollok  collecting  funds,  Chief  Justice  Young 
and  Principal  Ross  guiding  the  policy,  and  a  brillj^nt  group  of  young 
professors,  MacDonald,  Johnson,  Lawson,  DeMille  and  Lyall,  setting 
a  new  standard  in  teaching,  the  reorganized  and  united  university 
soon  sprang  into  esteem  and  was  the  recipient  from  George  Munro 
of  the  first  of  the  large  benefactions  made  to  the  universities  in  Canada 
by  private  donors. 

These  unions  in  Nova  Scotia  took  place  before  Confederation. 
A  federal  scheme  of  Union  was  proposed  for  the  colleges  in  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  in  the  seventies.  It  was  a  copy  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity which,  in  the  spirit  of  Napoleon's  creation,  restricted  its 
activities  to  the  examination  of  candidates  and  the  conferring  of 
degrees.     Each  denominational  college  was  to  be  left  free  to  teach 
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as  it  wished,  and  was  given  representation  on  the  Senate  of  the  new 
university  and  from  its  teachers  examiners  might  be  chosen. 

In  1876  the  government  granted  the  University  of  Halifax  a 
charter,^^  and  in  the  hope  of  being  freed  from  the  giving  of  denomina- 
tional grants,  gave  it  a  modest  grant.  Acadia,  Mt.  Allison,  King's, 
St.  Francis  Xavier  and  St.  Mary's  received  the  proposal  with  favour. 
A  section  of  Dalhousie's  staff  and  students  were  coldly  critical  of  the 
"paper"  university,  predicted  debased  standards  and  "cheap" 
degrees.  They  claimed  that  more  teaching  was  needed,  not  more 
examinations  and  cheaper  degrees.  In  a  sense  they  were  right,  but 
they  had  not  the  vision  to  see  that  this  university  might  in  time 
become  a  truly  provincial  institution,  receiving  provincial  support, 
making  teaching  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  its  chief  business,  and 
gathering  within  its  fold  professional  schools  of  Law,  Medicine, 
Dentistry,  Engineering,  Pharmacy,  Education  and  Agriculture. 

In  Winnipeg  the  University  of  Manitoba,  beginning  in  like  manner 
in  1878,  grew  from  a  purely  examining  and  degree  conferring  institu- 
tion first  into  a  teaching  School  of  Science,  then  of  Arts  and  Science, 
then  a  cluster  of  professional  schools,  until  it  emerged  from  all  the 
limitations  of  the  first  compromise  into  a  large  and  vigorous  univer- 
sity. With  surprising  fidelity  does  Manitoba  reproduce  the  more 
notable  features  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  which,  after  fifty  years 
of  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  beset  by  foes  without  and  mutiny 
within,  weakened  by  privation,  and  depressed  by  neglect,  entered 
into  the  sunshine  of  public  favour  and  became  one  of  the  great  uni- 
versities in  the  Overseas  Dominions  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  shock  of  the  failure  of  the  union  movement  in  Nova  Scotia 
paralysed  the  interest  of  the  public  in  higher  education  and  retarded 
for  a  generation  university  development  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
Nova  Scotia  established  "Free"  schools  in  1864,  Ontario  in  1871. 
Within  a  score  of  years  Ontario  witnessed  the  State's  full  accept- 
ance of  its  responsibility  for  higher,  as  well  as  elementary,  educa- 
tion, while  Nova  Scotia,  fifty  years  after  its  great  achievement, 
blinded  by  sectarian  strife,  continued  like  Samson  of  old,  grind- 
ing  corn    for  others. 

Three  attempts  were  made  to  unite  the  colleges  in  Ontario;  and 
three,  if  not  four,  types  of  union  were  considered.  The  first  was 
made  in  1843  by  Robert  Baldwin,  who  introduced  a  Bill  to  unite 
King's,  Victoria,  Queen's  and  Regiopolis,  in  a  university  like  Oxford.""" 
This  university,  to  be  called  the  University  of  Toronto,  was  to  be 

39Statutes  of  Nova  Scotia,  1876;  University  of  Halifax,  1878. 
^"University  of  Toronto,  p.  36. 
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given  the  powers,  functions  and  endowment  of  King's  College.  Each 
of  the  colleges  was  to  receive  a  grant  of  £500  a  year  for  four  years. 
Thereafter  they  were  to  be  maintained  out  of  funds  "set  apart  for 
religious  purposes,"  probably  the  Clergy  Reserves.  Naturally  Bishop 
Strachan  protested  most  vigorously.  The  dissolution  of  the  Legis- 
lature killed  the  bill. 

The  next  attempt  was  made  four  years  after  the  secularization 
of  King's  College.  The  Act  of  1853*^  provided  the  framework  in 
Toronto  for  another  University  of  London,  examining  and  conferring 
degrees  upon  men  of  every  class  and  creed,  who  successfully  met  the 
prescribed  educational  tests.  With  this  university  sectarian  colleges, 
no  matter  where  situated,  could  be  affiliated  and  share  to  some 
extent  in  its  government. 

All  the  colleges  except  Trinity,  which  Bishop  Strachan  had 
founded  in  protest  against  the  secularization  of  King's,  entered  into 
affiliation,  but  none  except  University  College  sent  up  students  for 
examination.     This  union  remained  barren  of  results. 

Thirty  years  later,  in  1883,  the  University  of  Toronto,  which 
had  hitherto  been  maintained  out  of  the  Land  Grants,  appealed  to 
the  Legislature  for  a  grant.  At  once  the  denominational  colleges 
protested,  claiming  that  they  too  were  doing  university  work,  but 
had  received  no  State  aid  since  1868.  Out  of  the  discussion  came 
Mulock's  appeal:*^  "Is  it  possible  for  this  province  to  secure  a  uni- 
versity worthy  of  the  name?"  "Is  there  no  way  in  which  we  can 
unite  to  this  end?" 

Goldwin  Smith  proposed  a  union  like  Oxford.  The  London  idea 
had  been  tried  and  failed  to  satisfy.  To  bring  the  denominational 
colleges  as  a  group  of  theological  colleges  around  an  Arts  college 
maintained  by  the  State  demanded  too  many  sacrifices  of  Victoria, 
Queen's  and  Trinity.  Burwash  proposed  a  transfer  of  Victoria  and 
Queen's  to  Toronto,  and  a  Federation  of  the  three  universities  within 
Toronto,  each  suspending  its  degree  conferring  powers.  As  early 
as  1850  the  permission  of  the  Legislature  had  been  given  for  the 
removal  of  Victoria  to  Toronto. 

Though  Queen's  failed  to  come  in,  the  Federated  University  of 
Toronto  included  the  Universities  of  Victoria  (and  later  of  Trinity), 
St. Michael's  College  and  the  Theological  Schools — ^Knox  and  Wycliffe. 
In  affiliation  were  several  professional  and  secondary  schools. 

The  Federation  of  1887  effected  the  transfer  of  the  sectarian 
colleges  to  one  centre,  leaving  to  them  the  liberty  of  accentuating 

^^University  of  Toronto,  p.  36. 

^^Report  Toronto  University  Commission,  p.  VIII,  et  passim. 
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their  religious  training,  while  enjoying  all  the  facilities  of  a  strong 
university  properly  equipped,  maintained  and  controlled  by  the 
State. 

The  University  of  Toronto  is  a  compromise  born  of  the  attempt 
of  1853,  but  it  is  a  compromise  that  works  and  a  compromise  that  has 
passed  from  a  delicate  balancing  of  opposing  interests,  to  a  strong  and 
vigorous  organism  that  is  adapting  itself  to  changing  conditions  and 
growing  in  strength  and  service  with  the  passing  of  the  years.  In  the 
Federation  there  is  undisputed  State  control  and  State  obligation; 
there  is  also  denominational  liberty  and  college  autonomy.  The 
University  in  its  complexity  suggests  the  present  University  of  London, 
but  in  the  thirty-five  years  of  its  existence  it  has  achieved  a  unity  of 
purpose  and  uniformity  of  method  beyond  the  reach  of  London. 

The  State  Universities 

Whence  came  the  idea  of  the  State  University  to  Canada?  The 
idea  of  a  State  university  implies  more  than  State  aid.  It  implies 
control  by  the  State,  and  it  implies  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
State  to  establish  colleges  or  universities,  without  regard  to  private 
or  Church  initiative. 

From  the  first  the  State  recognized  an  obligation  to  aid  the 
colleges.  From  the  Provincial  Treasury  King's  College,  Nova  Scotia, 
received  an  annual  grant  of  £400;  another  £500  for  a  building.  It 
also  received  an  annual  grant  of  £1000  from  the  Imperial  Treasury. 
The  New  Brunswick  College  received  2000  acres,  an  annual  grant 
of  £200,  and  later  £11,500  for  buildings.  For  King's  College,  Toronto, 
225,723  acres  were  set  aside  and  an  annual  grant  of  £1000  was  pro- 
mised by  the  Home  Government. 

Grants  in  aid,  annual  or  specific,  is  the  usual  form  of  support 
given  by  the  State  to  universities  in  Great  Britain,  Australia,  South 
Africa  and  India.  Colleges  are  regarded  as  the  creations  of  the 
Church  or  individual  enterprise.  The  State  expresses  approval 
through  a  charter,  and  encouragement  through  a  grant. 

Though  grants  in  aid  imply  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  State 
to  assist  and  encourage,  they  do  not  involve  the  admission  that  the 
State  is  responsible  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  university 
education  with  or  without  the  initiative  and  assistance  of  ecclesiastical 
or  private  enterprise. 

The  admission  of  that  responsibility  is  not  traceable  to  the  British 
tradition.  In  Canada  it  first  appeared  in  the  Legislation  establishing 
"Free  Schools."  Before  that  the  State  assisted  and  regulated  public 
education  but  it  did  not  recognize  its  obligation  to  provide  the  means 
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of  an  elementary  education  for  all  the  people.  It  was  much  later  that 
it  admitted  its  responsibility  for  compelling  every  child  to  avail 
himself  of  the  education  provided. 

This  conception  of  the  State's  obligation  to  educate  its  citizens 
is  the  corollary  of  the  doctrine  of  democratic  government.  If  the 
people  have  a  right  to  govern  they  have  also  a  duty  to  qualify  for  the 
exercise  of  government.  The  politician  may  exclaim,  "We  must 
educate  our  masters,"  but  the  people  must  accept  the  obligation  to 
make  the  most  of  themselves  through  education  if  they  demand  the 
privilege  of  self-government.  This  humanitarian  conception  may  be 
traced  to  the  rights  of  man,  which  were  proclaimed  by  Rousseau, 
formulated  by  Kant  and  set  forth  in  the  American  Declaration  of 
Independence.  They  gave  dynamic  to  the  Fiench  Revolution  and 
intellectual  justification  to  the  American. 

That  the  State  University  and  the  State  School  rest  on  the  same 
basis  is  evident  from  the  emphasis  placed  upon  free  tuition  in  school 
and  university  in  many  States  of  the  Union  and  later  in  some  of  the 
Provinces  of  Canada.  The  British  Columbia  University  Act  of 
1908  declared  that  instruction  was  to  be  free  to  all  students  in  the 
Arts  and  Sciences.  The  Minister  of  Education  in  Saskatchewan,  when 
discussing  the  proposed  uni\"ersity,  declared  that  the  university,  like 
the  schools,  should  be  free. 

This  admission  of  financial  responsibility  by  the  State  for  the 
university  was  first  expressed  in  Western  Canada  in  the  University 
Ordinance  of  1903,  passed  for  the  North  West  Territories,  at  the 
instance  of  Premier  Haultain,  in  which  the  State  reserved  for  itself 
the  right  to  establish  universities  when  necessary  and  thus  notified 
the  advocates  of  sectarian  colleges  that  the  State  would  reserve  for 
itself  a  monopoly  of  degree  conferring  powers. 

Elsewhere  in  Canada,  prior  to  this,  the  State  awaited  the  initiative 
of  the  Churches — in  Manitoba  no  less  than  in  Nova  Scotia.  But 
between  the  granting  of  the  Royal  Charter  to  King's,  Nova  Scotia, 
in  1802,  and  the  N.W.T.  University  Ordinance  of  1903,  the  people  had 
learned  that  sectarian  initiative  and  control  led  to  sectarian  strife  and 
State  embarrassment,  and  had  come  to  realize  that  the  State  is  in  duty 
bound  to  open  the  door  of  education  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
grade,  to  all  the  people  without  respect  to  class,  creed  or  race.  State 
support  is  only  one  of  the  essentials  in  the  idea  of  a  State  university. 
With  support  there  must  go  control. 

The  earliest  form  of  control  was  regulation.  This  was  exercised 
through  a  Charter  which  conferred  certain  powers  and  duties.  The 
State  retained  the  right  of  inspection  through  a  Visitor  or  commission. 

7— B 
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Further,  the  State  required  an  accounting  for  the  grant  in  aid.  This 
form  of  control  was  not  very  effective.  Until  abuses  became  notorious, 
the  Visitor  seldom  intervened.  If  difficult  conditions  were  attached 
to  grants  and  inspectors  became  inquisitive  and  insistent,  the  uni- 
versity was  irritated  rather  than  guided,  and  made  outcry  against 
the  curtailment  of  its  freedom. 

To-day  the  British  universities,  through  economic  causes,  the 
rapid  expansion  of  their  numbers  and  expensive  needs,  are  becoming 
more  and  more  dependent  upon  Treasury  Grants.  The  Parliamentary 
Grants  Committee  is  exercising  its  authority  with  more  vigour  and 
possibly  with  less  discretion.  The  universities,  in  consequence,  are 
on  the  one  hand  clamouring  for  larger  grants,  and  on  the  other  protest- 
ing loudly  against  infringements  of  their  ancient  liberties. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  on  their  side.  Bureaucratic  control  is 
seldom  sympathetic,  rarely  appreciative  of  the  aims  and  difficulties 
of  the  distant  local  body  and  still  more  rarely  patient  and  long  suffer- 
ing. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  subject  repudiates  "Taxation 
without  Representation,"  the  State  must  deny  "Support  without 
Control."  In  Canada,  State  support  of  sectarian  colleges  embittered 
strife  and  wasted  resources  until  in  defence  of  self  and  of  education 
the  State  had  to  assume  control.  This  was  done  by  the  democratic 
governments  which  came  after  the  granting  of  Responsible  Govern- 
ment. 

These  governments  at  first  administered  the  colleges  through  a 
department  of  government.  To  this  day  this  method  is  followed  in 
the  administration  of  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture  in  Nova  Scotia, 
Ontario  and  Manitoba.  It  was  the  method  followed  in  Toronto  until 
1906.  The  method  of  departmental  administration  opened  the  door 
to  the  suspicion  of  party  patronage,  an  outrage  to  the  traditions  of 
university  freedom. 

The  Toronto  Act  of  1906  changed  all  this.  It  (and  in  this  it  was 
followed  by  the  Acts  of  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  British  Columbia  and 
Manitoba)  guaranteed  the  freedom  of  the  university  from  both 
political  and  sectarian  interference  by  placing  its  government  in  the 
hands  of  an  independent  Board  of  Governors,  and  by  holding  the 
President  responsible  for  all  academic  appointments.  Thus  was  the 
State  university  removed  from  the  suspicion  of  political  interference 
and  the  academic  character  of  its  staff  guaranteed.  Nevertheless,  the 
strong  and  abiding  safeguard  of  academic  freedom  is  to  be  found  only 
in  the  vigorous  and  enlightened  opinion  of  the  people  from  whom  the 
university  receives  its  support  and  whose  interest  it  serves. 
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This  account  of  the  development  of  the  support  and  the  control 
of  the  universities  in  Canada  does  not  reveal  the  origin  of  the  idea 
of  the  State  university.  For  this  explanation  we  must  go  farther 
afield.  In  Ontario  the  idea  of  a  State  university  first  gained  ascen- 
dancy. From  Ontario  it  spread  to  the  West.  Ontario's  nearest 
neighbour  to  the  south,  Michigan,  was  the  first  state  to  develop  a 
State  university  in  a  striking  manner. 

Michigan  was  founded  in  1837.  Toronto's  Royal  Charter  was 
amended  the  same  year.  Michigan  began  teaching  in  1841;  Toronto 
in  1843.  Michigan,  under  President  Tappan  from  1852-63,  blossomed 
out  and  became  the  leading  university  in  the  West.  In  1849  the 
Province  of  Ontario  changed  the  name  of  King's  College  to  Toronto 
University  and  assumed  full  responsibility  for  it.  That  the  success 
of  Michigan  had  its  effect  upon  Toronto  is  without  doubt.  The 
inquiries  and  report  of  the  Toronto  Commission  of  1905  show  how 
closely  the  development  of  the  State  universities  in  the  American 
Union  had  been  studied. 

Whence  came  the  idea  of  the  State  university  ^o  America? 
Thomas  Jefferson  is  sometimes  credited  with  introducing  it  from 
France  into  the  University  of  Virginia.  From  his  retirement  from  the 
Presidency  in  1809  until  his  death  in  1825  Jefferson  was  planning  the 
buildings,  gathering  the  Faculty  and  shaping  the  organization  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  or,  as  has  been  said,  "anticipating  all  the 
great  ideas  of  aim,  administration  and  curriculum,  that  dominated 
the  American  universities  at  the  end  of  the  19th  century."  *' 

What  Jefferson  emphasized  was  not  the  State  college  as  opposed 
to  the  Church  or  private  college,  but  the  idea  of  the  university  as 
distinct  from  that  of  the  college.  The  aim  of  the  college  was  "to 
give  a  gentleman  that  broader  and  deeper  culture  with  which  custom 
demands  he  should  be  equipped."  The  aim  of  the  university  is  to 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  to  introduce  students  to  new 
fields  of  learning  and  to  train  men  for  the  professions.  Jefferson 
assigned  each  branch  of  knowledge  to  a  particular  school  with  its  own 
instructors.  Within  the  university  he  established  eight  independent 
schools — ancient  languages,  modern  languages,  mathematics,  natural 
philosophy,  moral  philosophy,  chemistry,  medicine,  law — ^each  in 
charge  of  distinguished  men  gathered  from  Britain  and  France  as 
well  as  America.  The  rigid  curriculum  of  the  college  was  replaced 
by  an  elective  system  and  sectarianism  was  banished  from  the  uni- 
versity. 

«Encyc.  Brit.,  vol.  15,  p.  306. 
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Slosson,  in  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Education,*^  asserts  that:  "The 
University  of  Michigan,  remodelled  in  1852  by  President  Tappan  in 
accord  with  German  ideals,  became  the  pioneer  and  typical  State 
University." 

Some  of  the  enthusiasm  for  the  State  university  was  doubtlessly 
kindled  by  the  reports  of  what  \'on  Humboldt  had  done  through  the 
University  for  Prussia,  devastated  and  downtrodden  by  Napoleon. 
What  the  people  of  Prussia  had  lost  by  force  of  arms  he  undertook 
to  recover  by  force  of  intellect.  So  successful  was  he  that  the  King 
of  France  commissioned  Victor  Cousin,  a  peer  of  France  and  the  most 
distinguished  philosopher  of  his  age,  to  report  upon  the  state  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Prussia.  This  report  excited  a  lively  interest 
in  England  as  well  as  in  France.  It  captured  the  imagination  of 
Crary  and  Pierce,  who  were  responsible  for  the  establishment  and 
organization  of  the  new  University  of  Michigan.  Hinsdale,  in  his 
history  of  that  university,  is  credited  with  the  statement  that  "it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  single  volume  of  this  report  that 
found  its  way  into  the  oak  openings  of  Michigan  and  into  the  hands 
of  Crary  and  Pierce,  produced  results  direct  and  indirect  that  surpass 
in  importance  the  results  produced  by  any  other  educational  volume 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  country."  *'^ 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Report  on  Education,''^  which  Dr. 
Duncombe  presented  to  the  Legislature  of  Upper  Canada  before  the 
Act  amending  the  Royal  Charter  of  King's  College  was  passed  in 
1837,  contained  extracts  from  Cousin's  Report.  Cousin's  Report  also 
came  to  the  attention  of  Robert  Baldwin,  who,  in  1849,  transferred 
King's  College  from  the  control  of  the  Church  to  the  State.  Egerton 
Ryerson  knew  it  and  adopted  some  of  its  ideas. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  same  enthusiasm  for  higher  educa- 
tion, which  had  called  colleges  and  universities  into  being  in  the 
United  States,  spread  to  Canada.  As  Duncombe  says:  "The  spirit 
of  reform  is  abroad  and  is  reconnoitring  the  whole  field  of  operation 
with  a  vigilance  and  an  energy  that  declares  unequivocally  something 
must  and  shall  be  done.  Nay,  the  work  is  already  commenced,  and 
as  Lord  Brougham  declares,  'The  schoolmaster  is  abroad.'  Scotland 
has  taken  the  lead,  England  is  not  far  behind,  Germany,  Prussia  and 
France  follow  close  in  their  wake,  and  enterprising  industrious  America 

^^Cyclopaedia  of  Education,  vol.  4,  p.  664. 
^^Educational  Problems,  Univ.  of  Mich.,  p.  12. 

^^Duncombe's  Report  on  Education  to  Legislature  of  L^pper  Canada,  183G,  p.  9, 
p.  53,  pp.  69-84,  pp.  9,  53,  69-84. 
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has  launched  her  pinnace,  to  'contest  for  the  palm  with  the  Old 
World.  ""^7 

But  before  Jefferson  or  Cousin  caught  the  ear  of  the  American 
people,  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  State  University,  the  State's 
responsibility  for  the  establishment,  support  and  control  of  all  branches 
of  education  was  expressed  in  the  Ordinance  passed  in  1787  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  for  the  gov^ernment  of  the  North  West. 
It  made  the  following  momentous  declaration:^^  "Religion,  Morality 
and  Knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness 
of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be 
encouraged." 

Ten  days  later  Congress  also  declared :  "  That  Lot  Sixteen  in  each 
township  should  be  given  for  purposes  of  education  and  Lot  Twenty- 
Nine  for  purposes  of  religion."  It  also  affirmed:  "That  no  more  than 
two  complete  townships  are  to  be  given  for  the  purpose  of  university 
education." 

This  statement  of  the  people's  faith  in  education  and  the  generous 
provision  for  the  realization  of  that  faith  in  the  new  North  West 
declare  in  clear  and  unmistakable  terms  the  State's  obligation  for 
the  institution,  support  and  control  of  all  forms  of  education,  university 
no  less  than  primary.  The  North  West,  for  which  the  ordinance  was 
passed,  comprised  the  territory  west  of  the  AUeghanies,  north  of  the 
Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  which  was  divided  into  the 
states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin — territory 
which,  by  the  way,  was  claimed  as  Canadian  in  1782.  In  this  North 
West  and  the  newer  and  larger  North  West  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
and  north  of  the  International  Boundary  line,  the  principle  of  the 
State's  responsibility  for  all  forms  of  education  has  been  recognized 
as  never  before  in  the  early  history  of  any  country  in  Europe  or 
America. 

In  the  century  that  followed,*^  more  than  one  million  of  acres 
were  reserved  by  the  United  States  for  uni\'ersities  and  seminaries 
of  higher  learning,  ten  millions  for  agricultural  and  mechanical 
colleges,  and  another  sixty-seven  million  for  Common  School  purposes. 
As  early  as  1798  the  Legislature  of  Upper  Canada  petitioned  for  the 
reservation  of  crown  lands  for  educational  purposes,  and  over  one  half 
million  acres  were  set  aside,  one  half  of  which  ultimately  went  to 
King's  College.  In  the  University  of  Manitoba  the  Dominion  set 
apart  150,000  acres  in  the  eighties,  and  in  1908  the  Legislature  of 

*'Duncombe,  p.  13. 

^^Thwing,  p.  202;   Educational  Problems,  p.  7. 

*5State  Aid  to  Higher  Education,  Johos  Hopkins  University,  1S9S. 
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British  Columbia  authorized  the  appropriation  of  two  million  acres 
for  the  university.  To  this  must  be  added  the  lands  of  the  prairies, 
reserved  for  school  purposes  to  the  extent  of  two  sections  in  each 
township,  estimated  at  over  10,000,000  acres. 

Beginning  with  Ohio's  action  in  1802  each  state,  as  it  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  union,  usually  proceeded  forthwith  to  establish  a 
State  university.  Similarly,  in  Western  Canada,  Alberta  and  Sask- 
atchewan, within  a  year  or  two  of  their  erection  as  provinces,  organized 
and  made  liberal  provision  for  State  universities  and,  unlike  the 
eastern  provinces  of  the  Dominion  or  the  States  of  the  Union,  reserved 
for  the  State  university  the  exclusive  right  to  confer  degrees  except 
in  divinity,  to  exercise  university  functions  and  to  receive  State  aid 
for  university  purposes. 

To  the  Prussian  University  has  been  traced  that  part  of  the  con- 
ception of  the  State  university  which  emphasizes  service  to  the  State ; 
to  the  French  and  the  Scottish  that  part  which  emphasizes  knowledge 
or  learning  as  the  dominant  aim;  to  the  United  States  the  idea  of  full 
financial  responsibility. 

Whence  came  the  idea  of  control  by  the  State?  Not  from  Great 
Britain.  There  the  universities  are  private  corporations  regulated 
and  aided  but  not  controlled  by  the  State. 

The  New  England  colleges  received  charters  and  aid  from  the 
State  and  all  went  well  until  the  preaching  of  Jonathan  Edwards  and 
Whitefield  started  the  "New  Light"  movement  which  divided  the 
people  into  warring  sects.  The  activities  of  the  S.P.G.  in  extending 
the  Church  of  England,  with  its  emphasis  of  the  British  connection, 
further  divided  the  people.  These  sectarian  disputes  reached  the 
Legislatures  and  attempts  were  made  to  control  the  colleges.*"  Yale 
established  its  independence  as  a  private  corporation  in  1763,  and 
the  Dartmouth  College  case  settled  the  dispute  finally  in  1819. 

When  the  Royal  Charter  for  King's  College,  New  York,  was 
sought  in  1754,  "one  of  the  hottest  disputes  in  the  history  of  the 
colony"  ^^  broke  out  over  the  allotment  of  State  funds  to  the  college. 
The  Governors  had  accepted  from  Trinity  Church  a  gift  of  land  with 
certain  ecclesiastical  conditions  attached,  such  as:  That  the  President 
should  be  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England;  that  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  Rector  of  Trinity  should  be  members  of  the 
Board  of  Governors;  that  the  use  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England  should  be  obligatory,  and  that  one  professor  of  divinity 
should  be  of  the  Church  of  England.     It  was  claimed  by  William 

^''Brown:  Origin  of  American  State  Universities,  p.  19. 
"Brown,  p.  13. 
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Livingston  that  "instead  of  incorporating  the  college  by  Royal 
Charter  it  should  be  founded  and  incorporated  by  Act  of  Assembly, 
and  that  not  only  because  it  ought  to  be  under  the  inspection  of  the 
civil  authority,  but  also  because  such  a  constitution  will  be  more 
permanent,  better  endowed,  less  liable  to  abuse  and  more  capable 
of  answering  its  true  end."  ^^ 

North  Carolina  in  1776  included  in  its  State  constitution  the 
provision  that  "all  useful  learning  shall  be  duly  encouraged 
and  promoted  in  one  or  more  universities."  In  1789  the  State  Legis- 
lature erected  a  university,  which,  however,  did  not  come  under  direct 
State  control  until  1821,  South  Carolina,  in  1801,  erected  a  university 
under  full  State  control.  Brown,  in  his  Origin  of  the  American  State 
Universities,^''^  says  that  when  "the  repeated  attempts  to  transform 
William  and  Mary  College  into  an  institution,  which  might  fairly 
serve  as  the  crowning  member  of  a  State  system  of  education,  had 
failed,"  Jefferson  established  the  University  of  \'irginia  in  1819. 

The  action  of  Jefferson  in  turning  from  his  old  Alma  Mater  is 
significant.  The  College  of  William  and  Mary  was  the  second  of  the 
nine  pre-revolutionary  colleges.  Organized  in  1693  by  James  Blair, 
who  for  fifty  years  fashioned  it  according  to  the  best  traditions  of 
England  and  Scotland,  it  was  for  "eighty  years  the  most  civilized 
force  in  Virginia  society." 

"In  the  influences  which  helped  to  make  X'irginia  a  great  State, 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  from  its  foundation  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  filled  a  noble  place.  The 
personalities  which  prepared  for  that  war,  which  carried  it  on,  and 
which  after  the  war  helped  to  constitute  a  great  Commonwealth,  were 
largely  graduates  of  \A'illiam  and  Mary."^* 

In  government,  by  president  and  professors,  in  the  regulation  of 
the  life  of  its  scholars,  in  the  requirements  of  subscription  to  the 
XXXIX  Articles,  in  the  curriculum,  and  in  the  learning  and  character 
of  its  teachers,  it  "embodied  the  English  tradition  fnpre  fully  than 
any  other  college."^* 

In  wealth,  in  buildings,  in  teachers  and  in  graduates,  it  wiis  first 
among  the  pre-revolutionary  colleges,  and  yet  its  inability  or  dis- 
inclination to  respond  to  the  new  spirit  of  the  age  was  responsible  for 
its  failure  to  retain  the  intellectual  leadership  of  the  nation. 

JefTerson  felt  that  the  new  spirit  which  animated  the  democracies 
of  France  and  of  America  could  not  find  expression  in  the  old  educa- 

"Brown,  p.  23. 
*'Brown,  p.  35. 
"Thwing,  pp.  58,  64. 
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tional  institutions  fashioned  for  the  few  and  controlled  in  the  interests 
of  caste  or  creed. 

In  the  Imperial  University  of  France,  Napoleon,  in  1808,  presented 
a  highly  centralized  organization  of  State  instruction.  Through  the 
influence  of  Hamilton  and  Jay  a  similar  idea  was  expressed  in  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  took  over  King's  College 
in  1784,  and  controlled  public  education  in  that  State. 

In  the  Territory  of  Michigan  in  1817  the  same  idea  was  expressed 
in  that  fantastic  CathoJepistemiad,  with  its  thirteen  Didaxiim  or 
professorships,  embracing  all  knowledge.  Before  the  Territory 
reached  the  dignity  of  a  State  the  Catholepstemiad  had  disappeared, 
but  its  fundamental  idea  of  a  "system  of  education  supported  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,  crowned  by  the  University  and  providing 
for  elementary  training  in  all  grades,"  reappeared  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  New  State,  and  in  the  "Organic  Act"  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  both  adopted  in  1837.^^ 

In  these  enactments  the  State  assumed  responsibility  for  the 
control  of  its  university  no  less  than  for  its  establishment  and  support. 
Pierce,  the  father  of  the  university,  urged  the  State^^  to  exercise  its 
control  by  withholding  charters  from  private  colleges  and  denying 
them  the  privilege  of  conferring  degrees.  What  he  advocated  in 
1837  the  Canadian  Northwest  Territories  adopted  in  1903. 

The  State  of  Michigan  governed  its  University  through  a  Board 
of  Regents,  of  whom  twelve  were  nominated  by  the  Governor,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Senate,  and  five  were  members  ex-officio.  The 
appointed  Board  has  in  several  states  been  replaced  by  a  Board 
elected  by  the  people.*^ 

In  the  Canadian  State  Universities  the  Boards  are  usually 
appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council,  though  in  Sask- 
atchewan five  out  of  eight  Governors  are  elected  by  the  University 
Senate,  and  in  New  Brunswick  four  are  elected  by  the  Alumni. 
Notwithstanding  these  exceptions  it  is  universally  recognized  that  the 
university  is  responsible  either  directly  to  the  people  or  to  their 
elected  representatives. 

From  the  colleges  founded  by  the  Churches  primarily  for  religious 
purposes,  university  development  in  Canada  has  been  traced  to 
universities  established,  supported  and  controlled  by  the  Provinces 
for  public  purposes.  The  main  trend  of  this  development  has  been 
from    Church    to   State    control    and    support.       The    one    obvious 

**Shaw:   University  of  Michigan,  p.  6. 
^^Educational  Problems,  p.  G. 
"Shaw,  p.  20. 
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inference  is,  that  the  people,  for  whom  and  by  whom  all  political 
and  social  institutions  exist,  have  gradually  asserted  the  claim  that 
these  educational  institutions,  which  they  have  instituted  and  for 
which  they  are  responsible,  shall  serve  all  the  people  and  not  a  par- 
ticular class  or  creed. 

The  liberty  of  the  individual  to  worship  as  he  wills  and  to  learn 
as  he  wishes  is  subject  to  certain  restrictions  which  the  State  imposes 
in  the  name  of  the  public  good.  From  the  individualism  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  movement  has  been  extensive  and  rapid. 
It  is  possible  that  in  the  course  of  time  a  reaction  will  set  in  against 
the  claims  of  the  community  or  the  State  to  override  the  wishes  and 
rights  of  the  individual. 

The  Church  college  still  exists  and  performs  its  functions  in- 
dependent of  State  aid  and  control.  The  Private  University,  equally 
independent  and  possibly  equally  indifferent  to  the  aid  and  the 
control  of  the  state,  may  serve  a  select  community  or  group,  accord- 
ing to  their  wishes;  and  if  those  wishes  be  wiser  and  better  than 
those  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  its  service  may  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  civilization. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  appraise  the  relative  merits  of  the 
Church,  the  Private  and  the  State  universities.  To  trace  the  historical 
development  is  not  to  determine  ultimate  worth.  Only  where  long 
periods  of  time  have  provided  many  and  varied  tests  can  history 
attain  to  finality  in  its  judgments  of  truth  and  value. 

If  "through  the  ages  an  increasing  purpose  runs,"  and  if  "the 
best  is  yet  to  be,"  then  the  tracing  of  the  historical  development  of  a 
movement  or  an  institution  may  in  some  measure  be  an  approach  to 
truth  and  the  ascertainment  of  value.  For  this  the  time  is  too  short 
and  the  field  too  narrow  since  the  founding  of  the  first  King's  College 
in  Canada  in  1789,  or  the  founding  of  Harvard  in  1636.  Even  Padua, 
with  its  seven  hundred  years,  and  Europe  with  its  many  states  and 
races,  may  fall  short  of  the  length  of  time,  the  importance  and  variety 
of  the  conditions  required  for  the  attainment  of  even  a  moderate 
degree  of  certainty  in  knowledge  and  finality  in  judgment. 
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